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Plays with Fire 


E Soviet blockade of Ber- 
1 has driven two lessons 
Whether they were ever 
t, I do not know; but if 
ithey are in doubt no longer. 
pe first is that the Western 
ey, are in no position to maintain 
if Sectors indefinitely in face of 4 


* Vetged seize. Even if Operation 
| Ber Paterson could provide the 


evans with their scanty allowance 
00d, it could not provide the fuel 

Taw materials for what remains 
heir industry. Sooner or later the 


nt 
| "er of unemployment would be 


COMMENTARY 
- 

BRUCE ODSPUR 
jae 


y to that of near-starvation—and 
Ba ugly situation would arise. 
Ue, the Germans would know the 
authors of their misery—just as 
ter oPles of Nazi-occupied Europe 
s the real authors of theirs, when 
7% and America tried, as Russia 
ting now, to make political 
h out of the suffering of the 
Po e@t—but it would be the Western 
Athan Who would have to cope with 
ens, discontent, and they whose 


tion would suffer from any! 


‘they repressive measures. 
tn D, Second lesson is that the West- 
I May oers will nevertheless not give 
Migs ‘© threats. The Soviet blockade 
tine Qtly strengthened their deter- 
ueption to remain in Berlin. Nor 
Wont they to give way. Those who 
Me hot suffer a Soviet occupation 
“selves have no right to demand 
8 Others. 
thet if the Russians know this, as 
of 4, ust by now, what is the object 
their intransigeance ? Certainly 
ao provoke hostilities. If the 
hte tern Powers stand firm, there 1s 
B4° doubt that they will climb down 
Myo) the ladder of “technical” 
a yes which they have been. careful 
€ep standing behind them. But 
‘if that happens, it will not solve 
Mey, Ptoblem finally. It will be a 
Mj,“ Pour mieux sauter; the block- 
ite, Wl! be renewed and relaxed, 
Wh.ted and renewed, until they get 
Wout they want. or clearly they 
the d not be taking such risks were 
#@takes not proportionately high. 
) "8h stakes 
AND the stakes are high indeed. 
Berlin is the key to Germany. If 
Russians can make it their own, 
Will be well on the way to mak- 
frmany their own. For, no 
ita, How strenuous the efforts of 
iy, ft and America (and they have 
1 buin €en very strenuous yet) to 
Mit, up” Frankfurt as a capital 
4h Berlin is, and will always remain 
a © yes of a majority of Germans, 
ie “8tural seat of Government, and 
a ing Y Mbol of ultimate unity. 
u d or rebuilt, partitioned or com- 
has, as Gerd Treunaft wrote 
al ° News (April 9), “its own 
force, its own life.” An East 
tal State with Berlin for its 
m,., Would be a more powertul 
ta; °t by far than a West German 
i With Frankfurt. 


: a R 
Mop? aS I say, I do not believe for a 


got that the Russians hope to 
, ‘ne Westerners from Berlin by 


Mh, 


1, No, the immediate object of 
“lockade—whether it be achieved 
4 Drett some later date—is surely 
Arg) <ipitate a Big Four Meeting. 
1all_ Sokolovsky having refused 
My, erances, the next approach is 
Mia, Ly to the Kremlin; and once 
1, “Ontact between Heads of State 
“*n established, the Russians 
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OPEN LETTER TO THE 


We were shocked, embarrassed and 
ashamed when our Churches, without 
repudiating, correcting or amending 
their own anti-war declarations, pub- 
lically announced their approval of 
the last war, and their disapproval of 
us, who continued to stand upon the 
ground of the Churches’ own pro- 
nouncements. 

By those who approved, no less 
than by those who renounced war, the 
Churches have been asked to make 
clear, unequivocal statements of how 
they could support it. This has gene- 
rally been refused. 

Having given their approval of war, 
the Churches found themselves under 
the horrid necessity of endorsing all 
the measures that became necessary in 
order to overwhelm the enemy’s atro- 
city with greater atrocity. Oblitera- 
tion bombing, the phosphorus bomb 
and finally the atomic bomb had to be 
accepted as part of the war method 


E are they who, being unablie to reconcile the follow- 
ing of Jesus with the practice of war, and being 
unwilling to lay aside our discipleship of Jesus, therefore 
repudiated and renounced war. 
In so doing we were only obeying the insights and ex- 
hortations of our respective Churches, which, in the interval 
of two world wars, pronounced war to. be sin. 


certified with its blanket of approval. 

We live now under the expectation 
of a Third World War which will be- 
gin where the last left off, with atomic 
bombs, and proceed to employ those 
more deadly and diabolical inventions 
recently hinted at, the provision of 
which, we are told, is under way. All 
this the Christian Chureh will be 
obliged to endorse and approve, unless 
it achieves a new insight and a greater 
courage. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


The steady decadence of the Chris- 
tian movement in society, reported in 
all countries, is the natural conse- 
quence of disillusionment as men see 
the official followers of Jesus approv- 
ing and supporting that which they 
themselves thave pronounced to be 
contrary to the spirit and teaching 
of Christ. 

Military leaders and experts have 


Europe. 


How many of us have gone further 
in our appreciation of the effect of the 
family loss on the child, the citizen 
he will grow to be, and of his child 
to come? Work in a reception centre 
for children has brought home to me 
the fact that there is yet another 
tragedy of war and a very long-term 
one. Here are some true cases:— 

Tommy H, a good-looking boy of 
eight, of average intelligence—a plea- 
sant companion for anyone’s son. 
Father killed at Dunkirk. Mother, 
an easygoing woman of rather weak 
character, brought up without a father 
as he was killed in 1915, is now un- 
able to stand the strain of caring for 
the home, Tommy and his younger 
sister, without her husband’s support. 
Her difficulties pile up, her resistance 
decreases, the house becomes more and 
more neglected until “ cobwebs hang 
like camouflage nets” according to 
the official report. She loves her 
children but they are grossly neglected 
physically—though not emotionally. 
The law steps in: the mother goes to 
prison. And Tommy and_his sister? 
A “Department” becomes their 
guardian, War has taken mother as 


well as ftaher. He is told he cannot 
see her for a long time, he comes to 
understand she has done something 
very wrong and is a social outcast. 


“TLL SHOW THEM ” 


Malcolm M, a clever, attractive, high 
spirited boy of 11, an orphan, with 
his younger brother, through an 
Italian battle. A year or so goes by 
and mother, a good wife and good 
mother previously, becomes more and 
more “odd.” Malcolm notices her 
wringing her hands“and talking to 
someone invisible to him. She goes 
away for a while and the boys are 
sent to grandmother’s. ,First father, 
then mother gone, grannie is old and 
easily tricked, the boys are lively and 
play her up. Mother is better and 
the family are re-united. But the 


strain of the home and the children is 
greater as the boys grow older and 


WE have all read tragic stories of children killed or maimed by bombs, 

and in this post-war world, of starved and stunted children 
We are sharply aware too of the broken homes resulting from 
the casualties at the Front, but in this respect our immediate thought is 
likely to be of the war widow and the war orphan without their loved one. 


—-A Long Term Effect 


in 


mother cannot bear it alone. A re- 
lapse and she is back in hospital, this 
time it may be permanently. Both 
boys are too much for grandmother 
now, they must go away to school. 
Malcolm cannot stand the anxiety 
about his mother—he runs away. 
What’s to be done with him? He is 
growing up, he needs a man to help 
him develop. He frets about the 
future—why won’t grannie have him 
back for the holidays when she has 
his younger brother? When will 
mother get well and make a proper 
home for them again? ‘They are 
keeping me away, 1’ll show them, I’ll 
do something that will teach 
them... .” The adventure ends in a 
police investigation into store-break- 
ing, pilfering, destructiveness and in- 
cendiarism. Malcolm is not a young 
criminal—War has thwarted his de- 
velopment on normal lines. 


NO EFFECTIVE CONTROL 


Jack N, a jolly faced lad of 12. It 
is found that mother was left a widow 
early in the War when there were 
five children, Jack the eldest then 
aged six. She does her best for them 
and succeeds fairly well. Ags they 
grow up and go to school she can take 
part time work to supplement the 
family income, but by then their 
clothes and food are costing more. 
In spite of her efforts six years later 
Jack is in Court on a larceny charge. 


Why? Again, no effective control 
without the father, mother cannot 
take his place as well, she is too 
absorbed with the demands of the! 
younger children, she has failed to 
explain the death of his father to Jack 
in a way which he can absorb and 
stand up to the loss. 

in each of these cases it has re- 
quired social investigation and ex- 
perienced observation of the child to 
realise that war has twisted these 
children into deprived, anti-social or 
maladjusted young people. 


BETH BAKER. 


LAMBETH CONFERENCE* 


that we must find some way of doing 
away with war as such, lest war do 
away with us. They see that war, 
always tending towards insanity, has 
now got quite out of hand and 
threatens to destroy civilisation, or 
even mankind. They ‘have no sug- 
gestion as to how war can be done 
away with. No one but Jesus knows 
any such Way. The Christian Church 
could put an end to war if it really 
believed in Jesus. 

The Oxford Conference of 1937 had 
a clear insight into the nature of war 
and its incompatibility with Christian 
practice. It compromised its insight 
when it announced that those con- 
scious of this incompatibility might 
take -three separate and opposed 
courses (in reality only two, accept- 
ance or repudiation). If that is the 
last word of Christian wisdom then 
Christianity is condemned by its own 
futility, and might as well be allowed 
to disappear from the earth. That 
equivocal testimony of Christian 
leaders gave the green light to the 
recent war, its whole process and con-.. 
sequences, and the consequences oz 
the consequences. That will also be 
one of the contributory causes of the 
next war with its compounded 
horrors. 


EITHER/OR 


Therefore we call upon the Bishops 
of the Anglican Church assembled to 
lay aside all trivial issues and con- 
centrate upon this one thing, either to 
present cogent justification for the 
Church’s approval of war, or else to 
call all Christendom to the renuncia- 
tion of war. 

And if it be objected that the re- 
presentatives of the Church gathered 
at Lambeth have no specific authority 
to deal with this issue, then we ask 
that the Conference itself will issue a 
challenge to all Churches to face and 
not evade this, the most crucial issue 
of all history and to take a clear 
stand and utter it in forthright words, 


*This appeal to the Bishops assembled at. 
Lambeth is based on the Bulletin, ‘To 
Share Convictions,” issued by the Rev. RB, 
Edis Fairbairn, of Ontario, Canada. 


GERMAN CLERGYMEN 
ANSWER PACIFIST CALL 


ABOUT a hundred Lutheran and 
Catholic clergymen have re- 
sponded to an article in the journal 
Das Andere Deutschland, in which 
Dr. Wenzel, of Brunswick, issued 2 
eall to all clergy interested in the 
Christian Pacifist Movement. 


His summons was accompanied by 
a word from the Swedish Archbishop 
Séderblom, stressing the necessity 
of such a movement: “I have told 
my clergy, ‘whether you are for 
peace or for war is left just as little 
to your choice, as Christian clergy- 
men, as whether you are for or 
against adultery or for or against 
robbery. And if I am told that the 
world is not yet far advanced enough 
to avoid war, then I tell you that it 
is your duty as Christian clergymen 
to see to it that the world does 
advance far enough.’ ” 


At their first meeting, these clergy 
resolved to found a Bund kriegsgeg- 
nerischer Pfarrer (League of pacifist 
clergy), whose most urgent aim will 
be to undertake the systematic 
theological study of the questions of 
war and peace. Its other targets are: 
the institution of a Peace Sunday; 
the justification and support of r- 
resistance; the arrangement of pub- 
lications, study-courses and lectures; 
the’ foundation of an academy and 
library; and co-operation with sym- 
pathetic movements both at home 
and abroad. 
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Possibilities 

OST, if not ail, great historical 

4. movements are the product of two 
forces—the idealism of a group and 
the interest of a class. The move- 
ment for Indian Independence was, in 
this respect, typical. Gandhi and his 
satyagrahis were the spearhead of a 
nationalist revolution which embraced 
classes opposed to the British Raj 
from totally different motives. The 
Swaraj envisaged by Gandhi had little 
indeed in common with that envisaged 
by the industrialists and financiers 
who lent their support to his cam- 
paigns. Whereas his was an ideal 
state only attainable by the pure in 
heart, a condition of living not unlike 
Shelley’s Freedom, absolutely depen- 
dent upon non-violence for its realisa- 
tion, theirs could quite well have been 
attained by foree of arms, and no 
doubt they would have had recourse 
to arms had passive resistance not 
been the only practical policy in 
India. 


But the rule holds good nearer 
home. Throughout the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the idealism of British noncon- 
formists, who opposed both State and 
Church in the name of freedom of 
conscience, was reinforced by the in- 
terests of an expanding middle class, 
eoncerned with nothing more lofty 
than freedom from economic controls. 
Bourgeois democracy was a precarious 
balance between the sovereignty of 


the individual conscience and the 
sovereignty of the individual. 
) And now the time has arrived when 
I "economic freedom is an impossibility. 


a However strongly we may resent those 
; tens of thousands of bureaucrats who 
i chivvy us from pillar-box to post- 


permits, not even the most Conserva- 
tive among us imagine that they 
\ could all be directed into productive 
employment. Like the Colorado 
beetle, they have “ come to stay.” The 
is danger is that freedom of conscience, 
80 long compromised by its question- 
jable ally, may be jettisoned together 
with it, and democracy give way to.a 
new authoritarianism ten times more 
By squalid and false than the old. 


From this danger there is only one 
KN way out. Conscience must be so 
strengthened and expanded that it be- 
ti comes itself the indisputable sove- 
feign, subduing individual and 
sectional interest to its own inherent 
design. After all, though we pacifists 
sometimes.tend to forget it, the fune- 
tion of conscience is not primarily to 
ih object, but to direct, and not primarily 
to direct others, but ourselves. In 
affirming the sovereignty of con- 
Science, we affirm the first principle 
HY of genuine self-government. 


That is perhaps our most important 
contribution to the current of contem- 
porary politics. For, while pacifists 
alone i 


office with their triplicate forms and | 


affirm this principle consis- ; 


2 tently, in doing so they are united with | 


thousands who have the welfare of 
this country at heart. 


But it is just within the realm of 
y possibility that pacifism may prove the 
salvation of British democraey in an- 
Other way besides. For, as we are 
never tired of repeating, and the poli- 
ticians never tired of forgetting, Bri- 
tain can no longer, in any sense what- 
soever, be defended bv force of 
arms. Little by little this truth is 
bound to seep into the public con- 
sciousness, and as it does so, the people 
will turn away from those Jeaders 
who, by concealing it instead of con- 
fronting them with it, have betrayed 
both their country and their calling. 


_ And then the stage may be set for 
fy a new alliance between interest and 
/ ‘idealism: the interest of the people as 
a a whole in their sheer physical sur- 
» vival—now reflected in the multipli- 
“a eation of armaments—and the ideal- 
ism of a minority which repudiates 
violence on principle. It may be sig- 
nificant that as Alan Litherland writes 
in the current number of Reconcilia- 
P tion. “From my own experience I 
should say that probably twenty or 
more people will—after persuasion— 
Support total disarmament for every 
one who may be nersuaded to become 
a pacifist.” Passive resistance is the 
only practical policy for Britain. 
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GANDHI AN 


EDUCATION 


The Curriculum 


HE first Basic experimental school was started at Sevagram 
in the Autumn of 1938 under the direct supervision of 


Mahatma Gandhi. 


The work was carried out according to plan 


and developed in consideration of experience gained. The children 
who originally attended the first junior class passed on into the 
senior schoo] at the third year and have now completed eight 
years of study. The craft chosen at Sevagram was spinning 


and cloth production. 


In the junior school the children 
are introduced to nature, which in- 
cludes their fellows, animals and 
plants. They are given leaves and 
berries gathered from the jungle to 
play with and the cotton pod from the 
field. They learn about the process 
whereby cotton can be prepared and 
spun to make cloth and eventually, 
with difficulty, they learn to spin by 
the simplest methods from their own 
prepared cotton. By counting their 
threads the children learn the begin- 
nings of arithmetic and they begin 
to learn reading and writing when 
the amount of their work is written 
down with thelr names on _ the 
blackboard and written, eventually, 
by themselves in their own books. 
There is no competition. 


CARE OF EQUIPMENT 


Each child’s equipment has to be 
kept carefully by himself in his own 
alloted place and while he is very 
little he is taught responsibility for 
the cleanliness of his immediate sur- 
roundings and later, with his com- 
panions, for the general tidiness of 
the school. 

As some of the children come from 
the poorest homes the whole school 
learns some practical hygiene when 
bathing and washing of clothes and 
cleansing of hair have to be resorted 
to, but parents usually soon learn to 
send their children to school clean. 

There is no distinction between the 
different castes and creeds and the 
children learn how to take and give 
drinking water properly from the 
common school supply. A record is 
kept of every child, including its 
health and weight, and close co- 
operation is maintained with the 
child-welfare centre, where all the 
children are examined periodically 
and necessary treatment is given 
The school master has to see that 
every child of school age attends the 
school and is healthy and clean. 

After experiments had been made 
in the junior stage, this part of the 
school was established almost a mile 
away in Sevagram village, in its 
natural setting, in charge of two 
simple, but intelligent. trained village 
teachers. A nursery developed with 
the little children who accompanied 
their small brothers and sisters to 
school and this was included as the 


BARBARA HARTLAND 


last week outlined the idea of Basic 
Education as put forward by 
Mahatma Gandhi and discussed at 
the Wardha National Hducation 
Conference held in October 1937. 
The concluding article next week 
will .describe the development of 
Post-Basie Education and the train- 
ing of teachers. 


Pre-Basic department. Several more 
junior schools were opened later in 
co-operation with the inhabitants in 
other nearby villages and the children 
from these schools continued their 
education at the Sevagram senior 
school; they came as day-scholars or 
boarders, according to the distance of 
their homes from the school, and the 
parents contributed whatever they 
were able in money or, kind (often 
grain) for hostel expenses. 

‘Basic schools are co-educational. 
At the Sevagram senior school there 
is a girl’s and boy’s hostel but, except 
for sleeping and some physical and 
other special training, the sexes are 
not separated. All the buildings are 
of the simplest village type. 

Preparation of cotton and spinning 
are carried on right through the 
school and the standard of efficiency 
is high. The craft syllabus is full 
and includes dyeing, weaving, carpen- 
try and the® making of simple 
equipment. The cloth is sold in the 
school exhibition. 


RELATED TO LIFE 


The educational curriculum is 
arranged so that the knowledge to be 
imparted is related to the main craft 
and to the life of the children at 
school. Mathematics is developed in 
the careful keeping ofall accounts 
concerned with work, and demonstra- 
tions are given in simple geometry 
and natural laws on the scientific 
construction of the spinning wheel 
and in connection with the various 
processes concerned with cloth pro- 
duction. 

With little actual help, except ad- 
viee, the children grow cotton them- 
selves and almost enough vegetables 


The Death Penalty 


NLESS I can have a full page 
article I can‘attempt only to deal 
with Mr. Campbell’s letter point by 


point. I believe that in deciding to 
treat “A” rightly as a human being 
we are not only accepting our 


responsibility for his ultimate welfare 
but are also supporting a long term 
policy which ensures the ultimate 
welfare of “B.” Mr. Gibson’s letter 
deals more adequately with this 
point. 


My reference to the fact that only 
8 per cent. of murderers are executed 
was very relevant to my claim that 
murder is unlikely to be affected by 
penalties. One third of our murderers 
commit suicide; one sixth are ad- 
judged insane. So half the murders 
will go on in any state of the law. 
The other half falls into two groups. 
Most of them are hasty and com- 
mitted in temper, drink, jealous rage 
—<¢ircumstances which rule out 
thought of consequence or punish- 
ment. A smali number are deliberate 
and planned and in those cases the 
plan must, of course, include escape 
from detection. Thus the murderer 
ather does not think of the penalty 
or else lhe thinks he will defeat it and 
the small incidence of actual hangings 
encourages the latter belief. 

The 92 per cent. of murderers who 


are not hanged either take their own 
lives, are insane, escane, are acquitted 


or are reprieved and serve prison 
sentences. 


It is impossible to give Mr. Camp- 
bell the statistics he requires but 
New Zealand is perhaps the most 
appropriate example. There the 
death penalty was suspended in 1935 
until there could be time for legal 
suspension in 1941. In 11 years with- 
out the death penalty the murder 
rate has been exactly the same as in 


LETTERS 


the previous 11 years. Exactly the 
same. But the last 11 years include 
the war years during which murders 
increased in most countries including 
our own,’ although we had the death 
penalty. 


Mr. Campbell refers to the refusal 
of juries to convict of murder in 
cases when they could possibly find 
manslaughter and seems to imply 
that such findings have ceased. They 
have not and will not while the death 
penalty remains, and this fact adds 
to the chances the murderer has of 
escaping the penalty for his crime. 


Finally may we ask Mr. Campbell 
what evidence he can produce to sup- 
port his belief that murders will in- 
crease if the death. penalty | is 
abolished or that lynchings and ven- 
dettas will follow abolition? These 


; - 
BONUS WE 

TT is not often that we rece 
thing from the Commissi™ 
Inland Revenue: but this We 
those who come under PAYE ¥ 
getting a bonus which represents 7™ 
reduction in income tax which 
accrued sinee April 5. Over 50 
cent. of the national income ge¢S) 
expenditure connected with wal. 
you send me your rebate on be 
peace, and make this a record ¥ 
for the Headquarters Fund? 


MAUD ROWNTREE, 
Hon. Treasurel 


Contributions to HQ Fund since Ju 
£16 17s. lid. Total for 1948: £95 %® 


Donations to the fund should be 
marked ‘‘ Headquarters Fund.” 
Treasurer at Dick Sheppard House, 
st.. W.C.1 


to feed the community. They i { 
in the school fields during harveSiy 
and other special occasions and 45" 
in the “ moat” irrigation syste. 2 
these activities they learn sometht 3 
of botany and agriculture and bec® 
strong. 

History and geography are t@ 
in connection with rambles and, ¥! 
to local places of interest and 1” 
study of the development of 
cotton industry; but the most 
portant source of information i 
comes with the talks on the begay 
nings and development of all, 
great religions of the world an@ty 
the peoples and their varying ~ 
tures. we 

The language used in the lM | 
classes of the school in Marathi, 
mother-tongue of the district 
later, tuition and lectures are ® 
given in Hindustani, which is 2 
bably to become the language sP9 
all over India. ( 
IMPORTANCE OF HYGIENH : 
Hygiene is a subject taken Wa 
great seriousness and is practised 
every corner of the school. } 
child is taught his responsibility 
himself and the community for ciett | 
liness and he learns to carry this ® 
Untouchable and Brahmin child 
will be cleaning wells, drains, fi? ‘p 
and latrines together. Includeday 
the syllabus of hygiene is a Pg 
of training and responsibility im "y 
school clinic and in ‘the nursing 4 
sick comrades in the school-hosPi¥y 

During their training the chil 
learn the essential elements of *% 
and how to plan suitable diets * 
the greatest economy. They % 
responsibility in groups for budge@y 
and producing cheap, well-coo¥® 
balanced meals. 

The three daily meals are takeMyay 
the large hall, or in the garde 
everyone living in the _ insti 
sitting down together (except 
those whose turn it is to serve, “ap 
sit in a second sim 


er 
chosen from the Muslim and sone 
times from the Christian, or *| 
scripture is included. 


# ty 
have not happened elsewhere | 
should they here? By 
FRANK DAWT “fl 
National Council for the Apolitl 


of the Death Penalty: 
34 Victoria St., S.W.1. 


GINCE the arguments in favour 
~ the death penalty seem to 18% 
the fact that its abolition wa8 Sif 
gested for an experimental Pe 
only, it would appear that those a 
oppose its abolition are oppose 
ts experiment, and afraid of i 
clusions to which i i ead. 

A mae perelEe?: 
86 Broken Cross, ! 


Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
Civilianised wot | 
JN his article of June 4, Sigeq Mo 

Morris said that all exEpe 
remaining here on the land woul cy 
given facilities to return to Cera 
for a holiday at the end of this 
and that it looked as if the Tumi |) 
of repatriation had grown out of a 
promised arrangement for holidays | 
_ The fact is that, when being we 
janised, we were told that w®é 
to stay here until Dec. 31, 1937.4 
then be repatriated by the Mint 
of Agriculture. Nothing has 
said about staying longer in this, 
try. Many of us, however, 
prolong our present contract 
possible, so that we can stay heh) 


some years. of 
LANGHEINBI 
‘ 


a can 
con 


LOTHAR 
B.A.E.C. Hostel, i 
Hartwell, near Aylesbury, Buckle) |” 


> 
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i 
soners (| 


week @ . 
E wil él s 

ts. “i , 6 5 
hich | EXRIENDS War Victims Relief Service 
+ 50!) * . had functioned in the first World, 


goes | War and its aftermath; and it began to 


ar. bi ‘nection again in September, 1940, before 
behalty; | (Yel a new committee had been formed. 
md W | Itdeed the work itself was already well 
a Inder way by the time the new committee 
reas | “ME into being in November, 1940. 


June # Much was done in those sombre months of 1940 


98 oe Md 1941. to alleviate the lot of young and old in 
bal | a taid shelters and rest eentres, not only in Lon- 
wndsleet i but wherever the bombing was acute. The 


arvics’ also participated in evacuation schemes, 
ind but of this grew its work for old people. At 
eh ‘hg time the Service was responsible for forty-five 
Mt Stels up and down the country. 


ART 


mvctseas work began before the war had actually 
ae by April 1945 the first team of twelve mem- 
its + Was already in Belgium; and within a week of 
“being uncovered they were in Belsen. ; 

+4 find this fact inexplicably moving. I did not 
MM the Service until October 1946, and I have 
h ays suffered from the feeling of being the new 
; bY at schooi—the feeling of having crashed in 
gien everybody else was already firmly established. 
)*8eral members of that Belsen team I have come to 
tow as intimate friends: one of them recently 
me a father and I was able to provide his new- 
} Ia! Michael with an enamel chamber-pot which 
int Recome too small for my younger daughter. 
aot! One might think, should constitute the very 
t heosis of spontaneous, easy friendship ; yet the 
wy Yemains that I still regard Michael’s father 
wih awe: he has clutched history by the scruff of 

Neck; I] have merely touched its fringe. 
ct, Rit had something of the same feeling when I read 
re als@| | *hard Law’s fine tribute to the work of the volun- 
is DH) Societies in the British Zone of Germany in 
spoke? | times of March 29 1947, or when J listened to 
H) 8 J0r-General Bishop of the Control Commission 
Pi betking on Germany in the Caxton Hall last Octo- 
Wa. Vid you hear?” I said to the colleague who 
hy With me as we came out into Victoria Street. 
ly, Mentioned us. Doesn’t it give you a tingle 
Yo} your spine to think that we really are in- 
"ed in—well, damn it, in something?” 
Lik forget how she replied, but I know she agreed. 
fox, e she is essentially a private person, not a pro- 
ye OBA doer of good. ‘The beauty of being in FRS 
ep that it was populated so largely by private 
he ble, I remember that we talked of the strange- 
‘| ng of being mixed up, however remotely, however 
i, Dajeesimally, in undertakings which shaped the 
term of the future. 
vig 8t was in the days immediately following my 
Sone to Germany, when I seemed to be living in a 
_ of no-man’s-land in which a townscape almost 
aha €d reality unless it were piled high with rubble, 
fio, “atped girders, like giant claws, menaced one 
fy fbove. For weeks last autumn I went about 
ind of somnambulism, the half of me still in 

thew or Oberhausen; and I would awake with a 
ck to find myself 


: 
t hi, el 


by | of against the painted backcloth 
omy sg | to, USton Road or Golders Green. There were 
itu “ay “hts when it seemed that the familiar shoes 
te lg, Clothes and hat which boarded a bus in Finch- 
| Gy oad and got out of the lift at Euston did not 
we Main me at all. 
athife 
oe 
Sars * 
| I the months that followed the end of the war 
wit | by 2 Europe, FRS activities abroad increased until 


iiAucust 1946, 198 members were working in Aus- 
; Was" France, Germany, Greece and Poland. That 
Melber hip was pacifist; and in many cases their 


a 1 the peak of our overseas work. Most of our 
poli 
} mins sce had been volunteered as an alternative to 


il liy ‘tary service. Most, too, were young, with their 
ur 9 | & Still to be lived; and as they became released 
on dh! ty ™ their tribunal conditions they tended to want 


° stb Iggeturn to their interrupted careers. From August 


et | 8h. SLwards the numbers on service abtoad begin 

a Why ; ‘ ; aet ¢ 

, wit Lie to dwindle; and the proportion of women 
als? ‘bers to predominate. 

colt , Bulk supplies of food and clothing began to be shipped 

* Suly, 1945; and by the end of May, 1948, 1,962 tons 

LD. food valued at nearly £200,000 and 1,200 tons of 


4 Clothing representing between three and four million 
{ se tments, had been sent to ten European countries. It 
? spunds big, but it was little enough in relation to 
| ® heed, 


Was hat is big about it is not so much the good it 


uot! | tig, @le to do over there as its indication of the 
roe %,. ends of acts of quick, unhesitating generosity 
d } th, “ere. “Even a Hottentot,” said George Bor- 
aa) Ww: “would share his last morsel with his com- 


roan Detons.” With his companions, yes. But with the 

4s 4 Wap £ of an ex-enemy nation in the immediate post- 
th ty Years? True, we sent supplies to ex-Ally nations 
tng Well—to France, Belgium, Holland, Poland 
i A “9 on. But have we any reason to suppose that 
‘i nd } ag 4; Verage Englishman regards Pole and Greek 
any (th, |S“ companions’? Think of Cup Final day and 
§ ly, range regressions from gibbon and ape which 
tha 8° about Euston wearing enormous rosettes and 


an ty) & rattles like madmen. It is said that four 
tif ty, “ed thousand are engaged in the football pool 
‘yon Wy. TY: their clients must number millions. Did 


W,°PPeals—our films and broadeasts and leaflets— 
- each them? 

I;.C0esn’t signify of course. What does 

41s that all over the country individuals 
SYoups gave—and as our records show, 


UAKER RELIEF: 


By J. 


On May 31 1948 Friends Relief Service 
closed down and handed over its remaining 
commitments to the Friends Service Coun- 
cil, the Quaker body which was recently 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize jointly with 
the American Hriends Serviee Committee. 
John Hogan was in charge of the Infor- 
mation Department of FERS from January 
1947 to May 1948. 


gave repeatedly—money that would enable us 
to teed the hungry, shoes and clothing tnat would 
enapie us to civutne the naked. ‘I'hey gave, not 
because thelr companions were starving berore their 
very eyes, but because children and oid people they 
did not know, In lands they had probably never 
visited, suffered in their millions trom hunger, mal- 
nutrition and tuberculosis. in short what enabied 
IES to maintain its work was not the heart but 
the imagination of some 10U,U00 peopie in these 
islands. 

And not only did their generosity provide 
the material means whereby we could continue, 14 
gave us the heart to carry on. About the end of 
1946 we published a number of appeals in une press 
for shoes and clothing. By the end ot January the 
response was so great that we had to invoke the 

-aid ot a dozen German prisoners-of-war in order to 
clear our clothing depot. 


Less than a'year later, Joe Brayshaw broadcast 
an appeal for ciothing and within 4 month we had 
received what we reckoned to be a quarter of a 
million garments. During that hectic month when 
we were begging every committee in Friends’ House 
for workers to cope with our masses of corres- 
pondence, we received on one morning alone 3504 
letters all of which demanded an answer. Because 
many who gave us money or clothing or helped our 
work in other ways are readers of Peace News, it 
is perhaps at this point that [ should quote a Minute 
passed at the last meeting of the FRS Committee:— 


We reach the end of our emergency service as a com. 
mittee with some sadness but also with a sense of joy in 
the work which has been accomplished. 


We give thanks to our Heavenly Father for the guidance 
and strength granted to us and for the unity of spirit 
which has always been manifest in our deliberations. 


We desire to express our deep gr&titude to the countless 
people, within the Society and beyond, who have helped 
on the work; to Friends and others who have contributed 
Personal service, money and supplies from many parts 
of the world; to Preparative Meeting correspondents 
and others who have furthered our work in this country, 
and to all our members who have given devoted service 
in all forms of work at home and abroad. 


Our good wishes and prayers will be with the Friends 
Service Council as they carry the work forward and 
we trust that the means, both in finance and personnel, 
will be provided for its fulfilment. 

Here, too, I ought to record that the Friends 
Service Council has succeeded in membership of the 
Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad, and 
that it will continue to buy and ship food in bulk, 
to collect and ship shoes and clothing, to Austria, 
Germany and Poland. It will maintain workers 
among displaced persons and Volksdeutsche in Aus- 
tria; it will continue to function in Berlin, Bruns- 
wick, Cologne and Bad Pyrmont in Germany; and 
it wil continue to participate in the work of the 
Anglo-American Quaker Relief Mission in Poland. 
Tribute to FRS cannot be better canalised than in 
support of FSC. 


* 


July 9, 1948, 


An End and a Beginning 


P. HOGAN | 


enough, I hope to face up to the question in all its 
searching particularity: What did r'RS mean to me? 
At present I can onty hint at a possible answer. 
An American, Edmond Taylor, provides it. In a 
recent book, ficher by Asta (Secker & Warburg, 
16s.) he says that living in Asia taught him 
“jn a deep and personal way what many Western 
Psychologists ang psychiatrists have Jong maintained: 
That social integration is the key to personal integra- 
tion, which in turn is the key io inner peace, to outer 
effectiveness, to every Kind of fruitfulness. To he 
isolated from one’s brothers is to . lower one’s 
spiritual metabolism, fo contract one’s emotional horizons, 
to atrophy one’s muscles pf achievement, to impoverish 
one’s estate of meaning. . - To participate most fully 
in the society of which one is a member is to periect 
one’s own inner wholeness, to enhance to oneself one’s 
Personal meaning, to multiply all one’s possibilities.” 
Do not imagine that we in FRS lived in that state 
of ‘‘community-consciousness ” which somebody 
once described as an ‘ ebullient condition, not unlike 
intoxication, which is the essence of pure tribalism. 
Those of us who worked in the administration at 
Friends’ House were only too acutely aware of our 
singularly sheltered position in the world, And the 
fact that we were pacifists provided us with every 
opportunity of realising our isolation. Far from 
being not isolated from our brothers, we were up 
against them on every fundamental issue* | Far 
from being able ‘‘ to participate most fully in the 
society of which one is a member,” we realised we 
were allowed to go on living at all only because others 
had fought the battle for freedom of conscience in 
the past. As Roger Wilson so salutarily reminded 
us at the Winding-up Gathering on 29 May, we were 
in the position of having to be grateful to our fellow- 
citizens for allowing us to do the kind of work we 
had wanted to do, and to the Army and several 
Government departments for facilitating the mach- 
inery of that work. 


No, what we learned in FRS was how to live 
the pattern which Edmond Taylor is so eloquent 
about. God knows we failed daily to achieve 
the standard of our intention; but our in- 
tention, albeit unconscious, was good. It was to 
make our microcosm—our little world within a 
world—a society in which we could all participate 
to the fullest possible degree. 


For me, it meant that I learned how to live in a 
room with other people. Years before I had learned, 
or tried to learn from Pascal and Baudelaire how 
to live"in a room alone; and if I had had a taste 
for mysticism I gather that I might have learned 
from St. John of the Cross how to become pos- 
sessed of the divine union by “ divesting myself of 
the love of created beings.” Fortunately I married 
and begot children without ever having read him. 
I am glad that this is so; glad that through mar- 
riage I was able to turn at last from the via 
negatwva of Pascal and Baudelaire; glad that I 
was able to begin to love God through love of 
created beings near and dear to me; glad that 
through the experience of FRS I have been able to 
add the joy of loving kith to the joy of loving kin. 


The last records are dusted and docketed and filed 
ready for the official historian; the desks and filing 
cabinets have disappeared, one by one, from the 
little room on the top floor of Friends’ House where 
a group of people worked together in amity. 
We were strangers to each other once; circum- 
stance brought us together; circumstance parts us. 
But we have learned our lesson: we may still be 
shy of new faces and new walls, but we shall no 
longer fear the stranger or lock our spivit in the 
pride of our aloneness. We have killed Baude- 
laire’s symbolic Dandy. We have interred Pascal’s 
spiked belt; for the rose provides its own thorns, 
love its own lacerations. 


. *I cannot make it too clear that this refers to the individual 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY should not be written before 
“™ the age of seventy. Some day, if I live long 


ts 
jf 4 


in society and not to FRS in its relations with the other 
voluntary societies under CBSRA, Those relationships 
were always felicitous to a remankable degree. 
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(Photo: Dicky and Tony Chapelle). 


Quaker transport team loading cement blocks for re-building shattered Polish villages. 
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NEWS OF 
INDIA 


In The Path of Mahatma Gandhi, by 
George Catlin. Macdonald 15s. 


HE late Edward Thompson 
used to complain that the 
British were disqualified from 
ruling India because the aver- 
age Englishman wasn’t  in- 
terested in India. Prof. Catlin, 
in his new book about the new 
Dominion, seems to have some 
similar fear that people are 
going to be bored by his sub- 
ject, for he has written in the 
style of the Daily Express and 
has enlivened his text with 
photographs from PA-Reuters, 
Keystone and the International 
News Service. 

Having been, in his time, a professor 
of political philosophy and the author 
of university textbooks, Prof. Catlin 
divests himself of “ donnishness ” with 
unusual skill. There is not a dull 
moment in this book. Only serious- 


minded students of Indian affairs—if 
there are any—will feel disappointed. 


Prof. Catlin’s book is both better 
and worse than the sort of thing Mr. 
Gunther writes. It lacks the indiscre- 
tions and wilful speculations which 
are the spice of dope-sheet jour- 
nalism. It is gossipy, though; the 
reader is told time and time again 


& about an embarrassing Fabian lunch 


for Mr. Gandhi in Gower Street. It 
is also careless—Mr. Huxley’s well- 
known book is called “Ways and 
Means” and Spinoza is said to have 


* recommended controlling the “ pas- 


sions of reason.” (Meaning perhaps 
“by reason’’?) But Prof. Catlin has 
been trained in a cautious discipline, 
and his judgments are singularly 
shrewd even when his attention to 
detail is wanting, and his reflections 
are learned enough though his style 
is trimmed for what Bishop Berkely 
called the Vulgar. 


By temperament the author is far 
removed form Gandhi. His ideal of a 


) man is not the religious ascetic, but 
» the cultured Western polymath which 


Goethe represents. He is not a paci- 


fist, though he has thought carefully 


and sympathetically about pacifism. 
He writes as a man who would like to 


' believe Gandhi was right. 


Prof. Catlin’s chapters on Gandhi 
are, to my mind, the best in the book. 
The conclusions will not please those 


' Yeaders who idolise Gandhi, but I think 


they are balanced and instructed 
Opinions such that history will ultim- 


_ ately endorse. 


Prof. Catlin has a high regard also 
for Prof. Radhakrishnan, whom he 
alternately describes as “ President” 
and (correctly) as “ Vice-Chancellor ” 
of Benares University, and here again 
the author shows a judicious mind in 
presenting a point of view he does not 


' wholly share. 


Concerning Indian politicians, Prof. 
Catlin has many interesting things to 
say, and his remarks on Mr. Jinnah 
and the Bose family throw light where 
it is especially needed. 


All in all, this is a very useful book, 
but it could and should have been a 


better one. The author seems to have 


taken no great pains over it. 
MAURICE CRANSTON. 


Publications Received 


Jews, a New Catholic Approach, by 
Stanley B. James. Paternoster 
Publications, 4d. 


Mr. James argues that the “‘ menace 
of the Faith of militant godlessness 
;.. necessitates the recovery of the 
dynamic elements of Christianity, and 
the renewal of that messianic con- 
sciousness which we owe to Israel.’ 
The more we are compelled to seek a 
meaning: in history, the more we shall 
be drawn to the Old Testament, and 
the more sympathy, therefore, and 
“solidarity shall we have with the 
Jews. 4 


Inquest on Appeasement 


Munich: Prologue to Tragedy, by J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. 


Maemillan, 25s. 


“ WT is terrible,” remarked Hitler as he watched Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and Daladier depart from Munich, “I always have 


to deal with nonentities.” 
besides Hitler. 


Terrible it certainly was, and to others 
In his well-documented and highly readable book, 


Mr. Wheeler-Bennett recalls vividly the suspense and shame of 
those years during which British policy wobbled to and fro like 


a rudderless boat before the 
gale of German aggression. He 
is unsparing in his exposure of 
Chamberlain’s credulity, 
vehement in his denunciation of 
appeasement. 


Unfortunately, however, it is by no 
means obvious whether he is judging 
British policy from the standpoint of 
morality or of pure expediency: and 
it makes a difference. 


If, for example, we take our stand 
firmly on grounds of expediency, 
maintaining the thesis which Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett enunciates from time 
to time with evident approval, that 
Britain has a “ vital interest’ in pre- 
venting the domination of the Con- 
tinent by any single power: then 
clearly it was our bounden duty, m 
view of Hitler’s declared intention of 
conquering an empire for Germany in 
Central and Eastern Europe, to rearm 
and stand four-square by Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938. But equally, hav- 
ing failed to do that, and realised too 
late the extent of Hitler’s ambition, 
it was our duty, if possible, to let 
the German armies spend themselves 
in war on the USSR. Yet this Mr 
Wheeler-Bennett will not allow. On 
the contrary, he applauds Chamber- 
lain’s unilateral, and foolhardy 
guarantee to Poland almost as 
heartily as he condemns the cession 
of the Sudetenland. 


If, on the other hand, we set out 
to judge the policy of appeasement 
consistently on moral grounds, the 
issues are by no means so simple as 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett would have us 
suppose. The failure of Britain and 
France to honour their guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia after Munich was, 
indeed, gross and inexcusable. But 
the Munich Agreement itseli—like 
the Anschluss and the remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland—can only be safely 
condemned if we have first established 
either the sacrosanctity of the Ver- 
sailles Settlement or the rightness of 
preventive war. And Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett does neither. 


A faithful followed of Lord Hali- 
fax, he leaves the whole question of 
the relationship between Versailles 
and Munich in a delicate cloud of 
unknowing. True, at the very end 
of his book there occurs the following 
sentence: 


From the original violations of the 
Treaty of Locarno in 1936, when 
Britain was forced to admit that she 
had put her name to a treaty which 
she could no ljonger maintain, to 
the Munich Agreement, when Ger- 
many achieved the full measure of 
her demands, there was a funda- 
mental] failure of leadership which 
resulted in the complete lack on the 
part of the British public, at any 
time between the wars, to realise 
how far their vital interests lay in 
Europe. 


But the confusion of that sentence 
is significant. The public can hardly 
have been misled from 1918-1939 by 
mistakes made in 1936! Which does 
the author mean: that British states- 
manship was a failure from 1918, or 
only from 1936, onwards? 


It is necessary that this question 
should be answered, if we, are to 
arrive at any just appraisal of the 
British attitude towards Nazi Ger- 
many; for, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
himself admits, this attitude 


was not only affected by a very 
natural disinclination to fight, 
thongh this in itself was consider- 


able. There had grown up in Eng- 
land a “ guilt-complex” in regard 
to Germany, born partly of a 
national and traditional tendency to 
resuscitate a defeated enemy; 
partly as a result of the masterly 
propaganda campaign directed from 
Berlin to a ‘ mobilise sympathy ’ for 
Germany and to defeat the Treaty 
of Versailles as a dictated peace; 
partly from a disapprovel of the 
attitude of France. 


That is truly psycho-analytical in 
its disregard of the objective and 
obvdous. The British “guilt com- 
plex,” we are to understand, was due 
to everything except the fact that the 
Versailles Treaty was unjust. 


Had this indeed been the case, then 
the moral dilemmas posed by Hitler’s 
policy would have been illusory. But 
few except Mr. Wheeler-Bennett will 
accept so simple a thesis. If he him- 
self was untouched by these 
dilemmas, that only suggests that he 
was below, not above, “the highest 
life-conception of his time ”’—along 
with Halifax, Churchill and Duff- 
Cooper. 


Sentimentality, to be sure, played a 
large part in weakening Britain and 
promoting the policy of appeasement: 
Chamberlain’s pathetic faith that 
Hitler did not really mean what he 
said, that his ambition might be 
satisfied by “reasonable  con- 
cessions,” was shared by millions of 
his countrymen, including even paci- 
fists, who had not troubled to study 
Mein Kampf. Nevertheless the de- 
termining factor always was a reali- 
sation that prior to 1939 no one of 
Hitler’s claims was unjustifiable in 
itself. It was not only sentimentality 
and propaganda, but also conscience, 
that made cowards of us all. 


Nor were these dilemmas ever 
finally resolved. When Britain and 
France did eventually go to war, 
ostensibly over Danzig and the Corri- 
dor, they did so with no positive 
objective. Hence “unconditional sur- 
render,” the Russian alliance, the 
moral confusion that still per- 
SIStSs eerie 


Chamberlain’s most enduring 
achievement will probably prove to 
have been the new connotation he 
gave to the word “appeasement.” 
Never again will it be possible for a 
statesman to get up in the House 
of Commons and announce, as 
on Nov. 2, 1938, “the time is ripe to 
take a further step forward in the 
policy of appeasement.” But it is 
more than doubtful whether the re- 
pudiation of the word means a re- 
pudiation of the mentality as well. 


For Munich had sprung from a 
confusion between the claims of ex- 
pediency and power politics, on the 
one hand, and of morality on the 
other. And so has Munich. 


This is unfortunate, because the 
narrative, as distinct from the reflec- 
tive, portions of Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s book are excellent. Had 
he only defined clearly frora the start 
the standpoint from which his judg- 
ments were to be pronounced, it would 
have been both valuable and timely. 
As it is, we are left to answer for 
ourselves the questions which any 
good history of this period is bound 
to provoke, and to answer thern with- 
out much respect for his own con- 
ventional conclusions. 


F. A. LEA. 


NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


PROPHETS { 


Dreamers of Dreams, by Holbrook 


Jackson. Faber and Faber, 168. _ 
HE “dreamers” of the title 
are six nineteenth cel 


tury writers, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
William Morris, Emerson, 
Thoreau and Walt Whitman. 
Mr. Jackson considers that they 
“were related to one another by 
sympathies and ideas. They all 
came under the influence of thelf 


times and in addition they i 


poth 


fluenced one another 
directly and indirectly.” : 
though in no sense a closely-knit 
Movement or School, they wer 
all opposed in their different 
ways to the growth of Capital 
ist-Industrialism and of the 
sordid commercialism which has 
gained so great a hold on Amer 
can life in particular. From its 
very beginnings, they saw the 
rottenness at the heart of the 
system. 


Mr. Jackson claims that Carlyle 
was the most remarkable member oO 
the group, but after reading his bool 
it is difficult to see why. Carlyle 
seems a much lesser figure, for 1” 
stance, than either Morris or Whit- 
man, while Thoreau positively towers 
over him. In fact, if Mr, Jackson 35 
to be believed, Carlyle appears to have 
been a weak man who worked off 2 
sense of impotence by an armchalt 
love of violence. He is fascinated by 
power and the Strong Men who wie 
it. 


Thoreau, on the contrary, has ne 
need of Heroes.« He has the humility 
to realise that a man must first cast 
out his own devils before he sets uP 
as a doctor to the rest of the world. 
Where Emerson preaches, Thoreau 
also practices. He is imprisoned for 
refusing to pay a tax going to support 
slavery. Emerson visits him ™ 
prison. “Henry,” he asks. “ Why 
are you here?” “Why are you not 
here,” replies Thoreau. 


Carlyle fears the masses and would 
keep them under. Thoreau ignores 
them. He retires to his hut by Walden 
Pond and hoes his own furrow. Wil 
things trust him. He is “ inspector 
of snowstorms and rainstorms,” an 
“minds his own business in an inter- 
fering world and among a nation 0 
busybodies.” As Mr. Jackson says: 
Thoreau “above all his contem- 
poraries has learned how to taste al 
the stars and all the heavens in @ 
crust of bread.” Small wonder that 
such a man should have been the on€ 
to teach and practice in specific terms 
the method of civil disobedience, an 
to have influenced both Tolstoy an 
Gandhi. 


All these essays are interesting and 
sympathetic. If the author sees the 
weaknesses and inconsistencies of his 
subjects, he is always tolerant, There 
is nothing of the midget, out of arm’s 
reach, cocking a snook at the giant 
and looking round for applause. Wé 
could have done with more about 
Thoreau’s Civil Disobedience, even i 
we had had to forgo his views on sex 
and chastity; but there is no attempt 
to suppress the clear repudiation 0 
militarism and of the unjust claims 0 
Society implicit in his life an 
writings. 

If Mr. Jackson’s aim was to whet 
the appetite and to send readers back 
to the originals, he could hardly have 
written a more persuasive book. 


JOHN WARD. 


Publications Received 


L’Inde et la Non-Violence, by Samat 
Sen, Preface by Hem Day. Editions 
Pensee et Action, 5 F. belges. 


Readers of French will be glad 10 
find here Samar Sen’s lecture “ Indi@ 
gets her Independence,” together wit 
two sequals, “ What does non-Violenc? 
mean?” and “ Moral Sanctions,” in & 
second of which he throws out som 
suggestions for the application 9 
Gandhi’s methods in Europe, 
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FURRY up with my 
+H order!” the coarse- 
40oking young man, seated at 
the next table to me, shouted 
to the elderly waitress. 
Think I’ve got all day?” 
he restaurant manager’s good- 
Matured face clouded. 
> +ease, sir,” he said in broken 
English. “Please do not shout at 
€ lady—she has lost an only son 
Who was older than you.” 
. What’s that to me?” retorted 
whe customer. “You want to get 
Someone who’s not so darn slow— 
ve been here five minutes 
already.” 
. The manager sadly shook his 
head and walked away. 
While the waitress was taking 
a mee | studied her. Her hair, 
€ ad once 4 
been fair, wae SHORT 
Now -almost white. On her face 
Was a brave, resigned sorrow. 
aintings of airplanes and 
Searchlight batteries in action 
Une from the walls. I nodded in 
the direction of the picture and 
Said, trying to make amends for 
‘he other’s rudeness: 
Nice paintings.” 
_ Yes,” she said. “I’m glad 
they’re of airplanes. You see, my 
On was an airman. He was a 
Pilot.” 
She smiled proudly. Then she 
looked sad again. 


“ 
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yle | fou He would have been twenty- ob x ae BM stop ie Ai aaa ruins everywhere. and free to everyone. 
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terribly. And then one day he 
died. Willy was all I had left 
then. I slaved so that I could 
give him a good education. He 
was very clever. At school they 
said he would go far. And then 
he joined the RAF. 


“He was only a boy, really. [It 
seemed silly he should have to 
fight. He never knew he won the 
DFM. I had to go for it in his 
place. I felt proud and sad and 
angry all at the same time. And 
when I walked away with the 
medal my heart was full of tears. 
I just couldn’t imagine him as an 
airman. I kept sceing him as he 
was when he was’a little boy. I 
kept thinking of incidents in his 
life. His first haircut at the 
barber’s, and how he kept moving 
his head about. " I Hpesennereg 

a ow funny e 
STORY looked wearing 
his first cap—it was much too big 
for him. And the day I took him 
to start school. Then, the first 
time he wore long trousers. I 
remembered how excited he was 
when he won a cup at the school 
sports. I remembered .. .” 

She broke off and went into the 
kitchen for my next course. The 
photograph was left lying on the 
table. I looked at the boy’s 
smiling face. 

The manager came across to me. 

“It is a tragedy,” he said. 
“The photograph is all she lives 
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IN BERLIN | 


UNESCO aid welcomed > 
in Eastern Zone 


by HENRY HOLM 


Berlin Correspondent of Worldover 
Press 


WV HEN UNESCO, meeting in Paris 

in April, resolved to extend its 
work to Germany, the news was es- 
pecially welcome to Germans in the 
Eastern Zone who are engaged in 
scientific or educational work and are 
eager not to lose contact with the rest 
of the world. 


Russia is not a member of the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organisation, but 
Poland is, and though at first she op- 
posed Germany’s admission to 
UNESCO, her new delegate has been 
particularly interested in extending 
UNESCO work into Germany. The 
task of re-educating the Germans 
rests now upon very few people. 
Some 75 per cent of the teachers and 
university professors have been made 
unfit by Nazi party membership. Few 
of her many academic emigrés have 
returned to Germany, sacrificing a 
comfortable land of adoption and 
new friends for a starving land with 


Professor Paul Oecsterreich, for 


Formerly, German schools were 


ine Albright, and is now available|steel, 6ft. by 3ft., 


heavy duty, de- PERSONAL 


ALL FOUR 
AGREED TO THIS 


over 25 years the most promt 
nent advocate of school reform 
in Germany, has now, just after 
his seventieth birthday, the 
pleasure of seeing most of hus 
ideals become reality. Last 
year the Hastern Zone set up @ 
school system based on his 
ideas. Now the city of Berlin 
has accepted practically the 
same scheme, and the four mili- 
tary commanders of Berlin, who 
so seldom agree, have given 
their consent, after some insig- 
nificant changes. 


breeding places for class dis- 
tinctions—and class hatred. 
Rich and poor had separate 
grade schools, and only the rich 
could send thew children to 
high-school, so that the two 
classes never had a chance to 
mix. Now, an eight or even 
nine Year grade school is pro- 
vided, which is compulsory 
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The Right Answer to Cominform 


COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


will be in a position to propose that 
the Berlin situation be treated as one 
part of a wider settlement. 

They may suggest, for example, 
that they themselves evacuate Aus- 
tria, on condition that the Western 
Powers evacuate Berlin: and if the 
strain on our resources of supplying 
Berlin by air, and the strain on our 
nerves of breathing a “ Munich” at- 
maosphere, have been worked up 
sufficiently long, public opinion in the 
democracies might very well support 
the suggestion. If Truman himseif 
proved obdurate—who knows ? — 
Henry Wallace might double his fol- 
lowing. 


Eastern Nationalism 


EN the creation of a Soviet Germany, 

however, Russia will have to sur- 
mount a more formidable obstacle 
than the representation of the West 
in Berlin. 

In my last Commentary, a fort- 
night ago, I dwelt on the resistance 
any West German State must ef- 
counter from traditional French 
nationalism. It is now beginning to 
appear that an East Ger.usan State 
will encounter no less resistance from 
the nationalism of the Slavs: 

We do not know what transpired at 
the Warsaw Conference; but. it is 
significant that shortly before Mr. 
Molotov’s arrival the Czech and 
Polish Governments held private con- 
Sultations, while the Poles actually 
refused to receive the German Com- 
munist leader, Pieck, in Warsaw, 
The resulting communique, in which 
the permanence of the Oder-Neisse 
Frontier was reaffirmed, fell far short 
of the proclamation confizently pre- 
dicted, establishing a Soviet-spon- 
sored Germany. 

When even Moscow-trained Com- 
munists like Gottwald and Bierut 
either will not or dare not abandon 
the nationalist appeal once it has 
served its purpose, we can only con- 
elude that the Kremlin’s long ex- 
ploitation, of nationalism is beginning 
to recoil on its own head. 


Tito must go! 


MPHAT, at any rate, is the meaning 

of Yugoslavia’s expulsion 
from the Cominform. Tito’s primary 
Sin was “nationalism.” He put the 
interests of Yugoslavia before those 
of the Soviet Union—or, as a Marxist 
would say, the short-term interests of 
Yugoslavia before those long-term 
interests which can only properly be 
served by undeviating loyalty to 
Moscow. He was guilty, in fact, of 
pitting the heresy of “socialism in 
one country” against Stalin’s- ortho- 
dox Trotskyism. 

The effect of this cannot but be far- 
reaching. For one thing it must 
enormously increase that reluctance, 
referred to above, of the other Slav 
states to countenance any form of 
German revival. For if Tito’s inter- 
Nationalism cannot be trusted, can 
Pieck’s or Grotewohl’s? Might not 
even a Communist Germany likewise 


became “ addicted with inordinate am- 


bition, srandee-ism and cunning?” 
At one stroke the Tito incident has 


‘torn down the facade of iron unity 


from the States of Eastern Europe. 
No longer need we trust Communists 
Inevitably, it 
sets us wondeing whether the USSR 
itself is quite so monolithically sound 
aS we supposed. We remember those 


Re 
Something can be done about 
GERMANY’S CHILDREN 


“Lost in the Queue,” an outline of the ideas 
of the German Children’s Centre and details 
of future meetings in London sent for stamp. 


Paul Briscoe, Tudor Cottages, Monk’s Eleigh, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


In the July issue of HUMANITY 
the first European edition of 


A PRELIMINARY DRAFT OF A 


WORLD CONSTITUTION 


4s proposed and signed by 11 eminent 
American Scholars under the leadership 
of Robert M. Hutchins, Chancellor of 
Chicago University. 
Every Pacifist should read and 
study this proposed basis of World 
Law and Peace—the alternative 
to World War. 
Published by 
FACT SERVICE PUBLICATIONS: 
67 Balnain St., Glasgow, C.4. 


Price 10d. (post free) 


Crimean and Volga Republics which 
had to be deported East of the Urals 
for “unreliability” during the 
Warde. 

It may be that nationalism is a 
“yeactionary ”’ sentiment, when 1 
militates against that unity which is 
now a necessity of survival for the 
world; but as Kar] Marx knew, it can 
also be “ progressive,” when it mili- 
tates against an imperialism that 
makes world-unity impossible. At 
present there is more likelihocd of 
voluntary federation between the 
sovereign nations of the West than 
there is between them and the Com- 
munist Sixth. 


No complacency, please 


TY\HE Marxian Church is bound to be 

severely discredited by this 
schism. Tito is no Trotsky, a dic- 
tator without a State. On _ the 
contrary, he appears to be more 
firmly-established than ever in the 
effectionate admiration of his follow- 
ing. One wonders, in fact, whether 
Stalin is altogether wise in directing 
the Cominform (if he does direct 
it) to explore ways and means of un- 
seating a Party Leader, 

But no indications of Communist 
disunity and consequent weakness— 
even if they were more impressive 
than they are—should be allowed to 
encourage complacency in the far 
weaker and more disynited West. 
The most they can do is encourage a 
precarious hope that, 7f we should 
succeed in combining economic 
security with political freedom, and 
if we established a free society of 
free societies, our example would not 
be lost on the East. The Iron Cur- 
tain, or rather Tent, is not so tightly 
woven after all. 

Let us never forget, when we speak 
of, “Russia” and “The East,” that 
these words are little more than 
abstractions. The human reality is 
infinitely more diversified, and in- 
finitely more encouraging. Had the 
Secret Police been disbanded in the 
USSR, then indeed we might surren- 
der to despair, As it is, we know 
that this vast apparatus of repres- 
sion would not be necessary if, even 
after thirty years of seclusion and 
indoctrination, there were not some- 
thing proportionately vast — still 
having to be repressed. From a 
Liberal point of view, the MVD is 
the most hopeful aspect of Soviet 
politics. 


Gospel of collectivisation 


NOTHER result of the Tito 
incident is to diminish the 
attraction of Communism to the 
peasants of Western Europe. For 


Zhdanov’s Bull undoubtedly spilt the 
beans badly when it identified collect- 
ivisation of agriculture with the true 
Marx-Leninist Gospel. Nothing could 
have been more perfectly calculated 
to alienate the peasantry of Italy and 
France, where Vive le petit rentier! 
has been the Party’s most successful 
war-cry for a decade. 

But once again, this should not 
encourage us to sit back and fan 
ourselves. When it insists on ideo- 
logical purity, the Kremlin knows 
what it is about. The main strength 
of Communism lies, and always has 
lain, in its appeal to the industrial 
working class, and this is not 
weakened at all; indeed, it may be 
strengthened in the long run. 

It is a commonplace that the only 
short-term alternative to Communism 
is Democratic Socialism; and in 
Britain, the dock strike should have 
served as a powerful reminded of the 
moral demands inherent in Socialism. 
As Mr. Attlee said in his speech of 
June 28, “ Where rights are accorded, 
whether to one side or the other, 
obligations are also accepted.” The 
preservation of self-government, 
when government is extended to in- 
dustry, depends wholly upon a great 
advance in self-discipline. It must 
be government of the self, as well 
as by the self. 


Nemesis 


Y insisting so long upon the 
: rights, or wrongs, of man, and 
ignoring the no less important duties 
of man, in its long years of Opposi- 
tion, the Labour Party has exposed 
itself to Nemesis, now that it is the 
Party in power. It may have suc- 
ceeded in persuading the trades union 
bureaucracy of the need to abate 
sectional demands which conflict with 
the _welfare of the whole com- 
munity; it has not succeeded in 


RESTITUTION 


FURING the period when the in- 

human and un-Christian Non- 
Fraternising Order was in force in 
this country, many British people were 
fined, more or less heavily, for giving 
the German PoWs food and cigarettes. 
Is it not time that these sentences 
should be quashed? Publie and 
Government opinion has since veered 
round, and fraternising, since Christ- 
mas 1946 has been recognised as both 
just, inevitable and useful. Why, 
then, should not those who antici- 
pated by a few months this more en- 
lightened view, now be justified by a 
return of fines paid? 

I have tried in vain, through Mem- 
bers of Parliament, to get the Home 
Office to make restitution to a Harley 
Street doctor, who was fined £100 at 
an Essex Police Court for giving a 
parcel to a PoW, and to a young 
County Council teacher, who was fined 
£50 (her life’s savings) for “ aiding 
and abetting” him. There are many 
other cases where similar vindictive 
punishments were meted out. Some 
offenders were imprisoned. 

During the war the German and 
British Authorities seemed to vie with 
each other in punishing the “ Crime of 
Kindness.” Within a fortnight in 
1942, a Douglas (I. of M.) workman 
was sentenced to three months for 
giving food to alien internees, and a 
woman in Koenigsberg was sentenced 
to six months, by a German Court, 
for throwing an apple to a Russian 
PoW. 

The “mote and beam” weakness 
was humorously displayed in our con- 
demnation of German vindictiveness. 
As an example: the “ Review of World 
Affairs ” in July 1941 wrote: 

“The fact is, Germans are not popular, 
and it ig not surprising. They do unpleasant 
things. A few weeks ago Baron von Brand- 
Copal of Kirchenvirk was sentenced by a 
Special] Court held at Eger, to ten months’ 
imprisonment, and his daughter to two 
months, for showing undue 
eight French prisoners lodged on _ their 
estate. The evidence against the aceused 
was that they had given them a few 
cigarettes, tea, biscuits and fruit, and had 
lent them a book. This news was pub- 


lished in Der Neue Tag of May 5, 1941. 
Naturally the Germans are not popular.” 


Most Britishers, particularly those 
who have been in contact with PoWs, 
are now ashamed of the war mentality 
that found expression in “ Non-Frat.” 
There should be retrospective repent- 
ance on the part of the Home Office. 
"Where possible, amends should be 
made to those who, daring to be decent 
human beings, suffered at the hands 
of stupidly embittered and prejudiced 
Magistrates, when such decency was a 


* crime.” 
FRANK R. HANCOCK 


Sir John Boyd Orr 
Heads Peace Council 


GIR JOHN BOYD ORR, former 
Director-General of the Food and 


Organisation of the 


Agriculture 
was re-elected President of 


United Nations, 
the National Peace Council—the co-ordinat- 
ing body for British organisations concerned 
with international affairs—at the annual 
meeting of the Council held in London on 
June 80. In a telegram to the meeting Sir 
John urged the Council in the present critical 
phase of civilisation, to intensify its efforts 
to encourage a strong public opinion in 
favour of a constructive movement among 
the nations for peace. Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
OM, was added to the Vice-Presidents of the 


; Council and Lord Darwen and the Rev. Henry 


Carter, CBE, were re-appointed Treasurer and 
Chairman respectively. 


carrying with it a large majority of 
the workers. 

The resulting breach between the 
rank-and-file and their leaders will not 
be closed merely by bureaucratic ad- 
justments. It can only be closed by a 
great effort of education into the res- 
ponsibilities of democratic socialism. 
Unless that effort is forthcoming— 
and it is doubtful whether the present 
trades union leadership is qualified to 
undertake it—the rank-and-file will 
turn towards other leaders, ignorant 
or unscrupulous enough to press their 
demands @ outrance. 

That is what has happened in 
France, where the Socialists now re- 
present only a small section of the 
community, the aristocracy of the 
working-class, while a large majority 
of the lower-grade workers supports 
the Communist Party. Once the 
readers of Populaire have switched 
their attention to Humanité, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to bring 
home to them the truth of the country’s 
situation. If The Daily Herald wishes 
to retain its readership, it lhad better 
lay stress on the duties, as well as on 
the rights, of man. If it insists only 
upon the rights, it must expect to see 
itself outdistanced. The Daily Worker 
ean always beat it at that game. 


mentary Labour Party, said at Taw | 
ton on Saturday: “The more Ye) 
pile up armaments the more unst fi 

the world becomes.” ee 


kindness to- 
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END WAR TAL 


EOPLE everywhere 
shocked and sick at hears t0” 
hear so much talk of another wat) 
so soon after the  terrible-” 
destruction and slaughter of the |] 
last one. They have every righb [| 
to be shocked and sick at heart. 


There should be an end to wat 
talk 

I do not believe any goverl- 
ment anywhere in the world 8 
so utterly mad as to contem- 
plate starting another war. 

The governments of the world 
should stop talking war and start” 
working harder for peace. 

For many months now there | 
has been no serious attempt bY | 
any one of the Big Five at | 
negotiation of the major differ 
ences about the peace treaties. 


Such efforts should be com- 
tinuous. They should never 
stop. i 


Even in the United Nations 
there has been a tendency among 
the Great Powers to take UP || 
positions and stand upon them 
rather than seriously to seek @” 
settlement of differences betwee? | 
them. 

—Trygve Lie, Secretary-Genel@ 
of the United Nations. f 


TEN YEARS AG@® 


From Peace News, July 9, 1938 i 
Mr. Attlee, leader of the Parl 


GET TO KNOW 
GARLISOL 


It has become possible during 
quite recent years, to separate out 
from oil of garlic the odorous and 
irritant resins that were its only 
disadvantage as a medicine, That 
has been a very notable achieve- 
ment. It is notable because it 
renders possible, for the first time 
in medical history (so far as can 
be known), the unlimited use 
without harm or risk of one of 
the most universally effective 
specifics against bacterial poison- 
ing, either internal or external. 
The real difficulty to-day lies not 
in finding the remedy but in 
making it known. Our world is 
overfull of specifics each with its 
own claim on attention, all 
clamouring one against another. 
The reader must needs develop 4 
hard and protective shell of in- 


credulity. Too many things it 
seems are seeking to do him 
good ! 


Wherefore the story of Garlisol 
which we have outlined here relies 
on its own simple facts, all of 
which are open to investigation 
and verification. It is nearly 
impossible to indicate all that 
Garlisol can mean in the treat- 
ment of disorders without appear- 
ing to. make impossible and 
exaggerated claims. The fact re- 
mains that some very remarkable 
results have been obtained an 
that these are well attested and 
documented, In the treatment 0 
such common troubles as catarrhy 
bronchitis, rheumatism, high blood 
pressure, boils and pyorrhcea 
there have been decisive benefits 
resulting from the use of Garlisol- 
It has been proved not less suc- 
cessful in dealing with children’s 
ailments — tonsillitis, whooping 
cough, measles, diarrhcea and in- 
testinal worms. It is an ever 
ready antiseptic healer fot 
wounds, sores, cuts and burns. 
There is evidence of its usefulness 
in still more serious conditions 
but all such instances should bé 
considered individually and on thé 
merits of their data. 


Send stamp for Booklet. 


GARLISOL REMEDIES, 
FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX. 
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